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Narrative of the Loss of the Ship Almira. 


HE Awerican ship Almira, A. H. Griswold, master, sailed 

from Lisbon on the 22d of December last, with a cargo 
of salt, bound to New York. The ship continued her voyage 
in safety, having experienced favourable winds, and good wea- 
ther, uotil after passing the Western Islands; but on her pas- 
sage from thence to the Banks of Newfoundland, she had to 
encounter continual gales, and a high sea, from the N W. and 
S. W. which caused her to labour very much, and make consi- 
derable water. However, until the 22d January, we were very 
near able to keep her free with one of the pumps only; we 
still continued on our voyage, in confidence it would not in- 
crease so much, but we should be able to make some port in 
the United States, and at all events we could keep her up to 
gether into Halifax. But on the 22d, at 9 P. M. it came on 
to blow very hard from the S. W. it continued to increase, 
and hauled round as far as N. N. W. when it blew a gale that 
every man ov board was astrangerto. For a few moments 
she appeared to be buried in the spray of the sea, and com- 
pletely water-logged, so that she was thought to be sinking. 
The close-reefed main top-sail we had hove-to under, was blown 
to atoms in an instant. We set a tarpaulin in the weather 
mize rigging, and lay-to much better. Having ascertained 


there was no more than two feet water in the pump-well, we 
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turned we with one hie irt, letei “mine d to de! lay Our exit fi in 
Unis Wor le i as hone Aas pos: ble. 

“The weath é¢ had’so much moderated on the 24th; that we 
made sail, and stood to the southward, in hopes of Sadhana bet. 
ler weether; both pumps constantly going: we now Con. 
menced lightening the shippby throwing overboard the salt; 
but this we soon ftouud not to be practic: ble, as thc ¢ rew, after 
the most unceasing labour at the. pumps, were too much ex. 


hausted io persevere; and indeed she made so. much water, 
that im Wwasdnecessary for, all diatcds; to dbe,empl lofed: ‘we were, 
therefore, coupelied to abandon it. We succeeded in ke p- 
ing her up uatil the 27th; when, at three o'clock in the morn- 
juv, the water got up tothe salt. We sounded, and found 


‘Ou water he 1) Th ] fF sho ches ; om 
four feet water in her hold. ihe loss of the sil!p Was now Ine. 
"T 


vitable. The crew, ov receiving this information, and a re- 


quest not to Jet her sink before day-light, with the greatest 
unanimity fenewed their exertians‘at the puvips As soon as 
we could see, we cut away the main-mast, thinking the leak 

it be under ber maia-chains, and hoped it would ease ber, 


Gort a sail tnder her bott6w, aft lyove the anchors off from her 


vOWs 3 Lutevery experiunent pros d fruitless : she sunk down by 
ue sh, ste tare) alge Soe tee Nn Wehad nowt 
tue wead, With six tcet water In tic pulp wellk wehad nowto 
: . ' ; : 
think oulyaf sawing-our sin the lang boat, Ali hands left 
a Ee 7 a eke we hiuionlainclted the 
ihe pumps, and with the greatest ¢xpedition Tauncited the boat, 
petin asmall quanlityof sal pork, two barrels of bread, and 
aboyt thirty galions.ol water, a scxtant,a@ sail, siX oats, ag julan- 
. ; { of ; 
hity al ugnvy duck to cover, the boat, a Stall Spar t io support 
; “ f 1 . , Be: é q 
pig, cuvonty, twenty Jathows al rope to liy-to by, a hammer 
. | ? 
ain! some nailp, aad seven oF eight blankets tO lie on. We 


judge by obse PVation to be in Tat. 37° 3u/, long. 49°, and left 
dale iy} wt eleven oc} ck, sixteea In uit ci, it the: blowing 
very hapd. Ji i Wwe had got off sale, we fonnJ, much to our 
(isappoumlueut, werbad negiect ted passing a iaariner’s com- 
-pass into ihe jipat; ut to retusa tothe ) was certain de- 
sizucton : iow all caleuletion, however, st did appear we should 
Aol need one long. 

Li wag now that we could not help reflecting upon our situa- 
lion, Sixteen buman beings in the middie of the Atlanuc 


> 

q ; 
Qcean, iu av upen boat, vot nigercea feet ta length, and having 
to experience all the rigour of a winter season, without any 
TUGLCK OF Compute. We e could truly say that our salvation de- 
peaded upon the wil! of the Almighty; bat afer weighing 
thu chances ol Lemg pre scrved, Wwe yere convinced oj ihe 
folly of boiae down-bearted, aad began preparing the boat ia 
the best maaner possible. We sgevred our spar lengthways 


‘ } | ' ! i . } 
Le DEON, BANG eve! Wis ai The iil duck, and batten t 
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which we could Ince upas oceasion required, : to preveut.iue 
to depend on 


4 ' 


boat from filing. As we had no rudder, we hac 
our oars to steer. with: this we did by baving one on each quar- 
ter, in additign to the sternmost oar: this unmade’ necessary 


thiee holes in the deck for the steersmen ta.staud ia. Dyrk- 
ness coming.,.ov, and a very high sea, me.were compelled to 
Jay-to.for the; night; this we did byt aking ihe rope we had 
fast lo our mast awnd sathand veering it oul about sixteen lu- 
thoms aster; shen rounding her to, brought her bead tothe 
yind and sea.y,trimmed her as much: as we dare by the ster; 
Jaced up Lie. canvas that covered ithe tote peak 5 sel u sip lj Sail 
alt, and ofg may with an oar to essist in keeping her bead to 


the sea, and;waited forthe yext day, 
Duiing ihe night we experienced frequent and heavy squalls: 
aap 


a great quantily of rain and balls. a igh sea, WoIch re peaied) 


broke all over.us. It was yery cold ;, and ;1 believe if it had 
not been from the.certain knowiedge that it never froze ia ubsis 
part of the Atlaniic,,we should have pevisbed.. We were gi! 
wet; and it being dangerous to stir, dor fear of pauing the 
boat out of trim, we remained pil bent. up,, lying over each 
other, with the water coustaatly. dripping down : through the 
canvas, At times we were overwhelmed wih. the sea: when 
sue rose OUL Ol it, We Were prepare du ith Our hands aud feet 4o 
heave it off the canvas over our beads. Our crew were die 
vided into’ steersmen and-bailers; the lalier were’ consiant: 
empoyed during the night, ; 

Da licht at leagth appeared, and the gale of wind now biew 


the hardestz.our.cable parted, the buat Cropped off into the 
* aig 


trouga of the sea, the fifst wave overwhelmed us. its dig- 
‘ ae | ] . 
aster se ned to coin ple at our sun); Whloout a ¢ avie, wnhod: 
; ; ' 
mast, or auy, thing we could calla sail. However, we: supe 


ceeded in setting her before the wind: & man stood in! the 
how, and with his spread jacket kept her before..the sea; we 
ere cled @a winnkel QOD an Our, 45 SOON as possidie, avdsendded 
befare the wiad. A this accident had happened curing the 
night, we must infallibly baye been lost; but being favoured 
with the daylight, we were deceived iy finding What good ‘wens 
ther we mace of it; that so small achoat, when. strict’ watehad 
by the heinsmian, and wih a cool determination to persevere 
bali t..c last, far exceeded oO expectation and belies; and 
botwithstanding the chayce of our .ever attiving to sland 


appeares| small, we entertained a hope, that after guch av: uni 
accountable escape, our good tortupe might still cont nu: One 
gf the remains of the duck, ihat served for the deck, weanae 
Hulactured a cable; this mecessary br iness deprived us:-of 
using it for sails, and when compleated, it was extremely doub:- 
ful as to its strength ; but it was necessary that somethin 
6P2 must ~ 
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must be for this purpose, and we had nothing to be.used.as a 
cable beside. 

During the day we continued our course to the southward, 
in hopes of finding better weather, and if not uveeting with 
any vessel, to continue on to the. trade winds, and ‘then bear 
away for the West India Islands. We commenced our allow. 
ance with a biscuit, and rather wove than a gill of tater per 
day. The raw pork gave it a relish; and we endeavoured; to 
pass the time as comfortably as possible, We continued our 
course southward until the 5th of February: The weatherhad 
been fine for a number of days, and an increasing moon to 
light us by night. But we now began-te have serivus appre. 
hensions of perishing with hunger and thirst. We had got 
into the latitude 32° 30’, our water nearly half expended, our 
thirst increasing, and under the necessity of shortening our 
allowance. It had become very hot, and we discovered it was 
necessary to get into a colder climate, in hopes of assuaging 
our extreme thirst. A consultation of the crew was held, and 
a majority agreed to bear away for the Western Islands, “A 
few days of favourable wind brightened every countenance. 
In the day time we judged our course by the sun, and at night 
the moon and star served to guide us. When the luminaries 
in the heavens were obstructed from our sight by darkness, the 
old swell remained to direct us, and our blanket sail carried us 
very rapidly through the water. We had diminished our al- 
lowance to a gill of water, and half a biscuit, and found it ne- 
cessary to drink sult water to assist us in swallowing it. This, 
after repeated use, became nearly as palatable as the fresh, and 
we began to use it freely. 

On the 12th, James Cogine, a seaman, was taken sick ; im- 
mediate insanity followed ; he lingered until the 16th, when he 
died ; sewed him up in his great coat, and cast lim into the sea, 
It is useless for me to attempt to describe the scene of distress 
of our miserable crew. Our want of exercise, the necessity 
of our being crampt up nearly the whole twenty-four hours, 
the stupidity that had seized all of us; our limbs had become 
nearly useless, by cramps and continual numbness. The fear 
of head winds continually harassed our thoughts; the almost 
stop to sleep, our ghastly visages, and our stores almost ex- 
pended. The appearance of a storm, which at first was the 
cause of much alarm, bad now changed to a dismal cast of the 
heavens, and we anticipated the pleasure of taking rain.* On 
the 16th of February we made land, it was the island of Fuayal: 
we had just cast into the sea one of out companions, und a 
number of us were closely followibg bim. ‘The quantity of 

salt 

* We had only once been blest with this great gift; and then not 
@ pint per man, of a bitter and brackish flavour. 
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gult water we bad drank had so much impaired our constitu- 
tions, that the luss of senses was plainly perceivable in thany 
of ts. - After mung difficulties, on the 17th we landed at the 
gtof Fayal, after being in the boat twenty days, and sailing 
upwards ot fifteen hundred miles. , 

On our arrival, Jolin B. Dabney, esq. American consul, took 
us under his particular charge, and shewed us the greatest hos- 
pitality Iwas taken into his own family, where [ received 
every kind attention [ could possibly desire, and in a few 
weeks recovered. 


oe -— Se ee eee 





A FRAGMENT. 
4 weer no more,” ssid the aged Brian to his beloved 


daughter Anna, “ nor thus impiously accuse Heaven 
of being severe to thee Thy adored Hubert may yet ride iv 
safety on the aquatic clement, avd eveu now, perhaps, is return- 
jung with the laurels le has gained in battle, to prostrate them 
at thy feet, aud io lead thee to the Hymeneal shrine.” “* [m- 
possible,” cried the despairing girl, “ tnpossible; no my fa- 
ther, these eyes shall never more behold their dearest object. 
He has cither fallen a sacrifice to his country’s honour, by be- 
ing too darivg in the face of danger, (for his intrepid soul did 
always direct him to the spot where the battle was hottest,) or 
he has become a victim to the fury of the turbulent ocean, the 
ravases of pestilence, or the savage beasts of the country 
which he embarked for. Yes! there, perhaps, the mangled 
limbs of my Hubert rewain unburied, amidst some desolated 
forest, bore. there by the furious tyger. Ob, my father! he 
is dead’, he is dead, and I tooam dying, Support me; it is 
well.” 

Brian caught his child io his arms, as she was falling, and 
jmagined her soul was hovering en regions where no human 
roubles exist; but she had only fainted; yet.her breathing 
Was for a time suspended. A deep sigh at last burst from her 
bosom, aud she again unclosed her eyes, which was as grateful 
to Brian as the blessings of Heaven! “ Live, my child,” he 
suid, with a voice as sweet as the soft breathings of the flafe, 
“ and enjoy the hope that thy Hubert will return.”  “ No!” 
softly articulated she, “ that hope Ll cannot enjoy; hope is 
fled frou my breast; but.my spirits are reviving, and I cannot 
yet join Hubert beyond the tomb.” “ Cast thy eyes towards 
the ocean,” suid the old man, in a cheerful tone, “ who knows 
hut yonder stately ship may be freighted with all thou boldest 
dear, besides myself? See slie makes towards the shore.” 
Auna waiched the vessel as she approached, with a serutinizing 
eve, 
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eye, but Brian watched Anna, and plainly bebeid the, Jatent 


? 
vorkings of he: svul, which was the seat.of CHUleEL Ging, piis- 


sions. At length the vessel arrived, within.a short distauce-of 


the shore, when Anna, with the voice of ‘rapture, pronounced, 

The Phasbe, the Phacbe,” ake ship in which Labert. sailed. 
Joy, hope, and fear, had-nuow. alternate pQssession o her bo- 

som. The vessel anchored: a boat. was dispetched lw, the 
shore; iti it Anna’s strvining eyes discovered, with indesgribe- 
ble joy, her.supposed lost lover, She hastened tojihe beach, 
exclaiming, ™ Hubert is safely returned; thanks be,te Jdga- 
ven!” He perceived her, aud drank with transpost her weil- 
known votee. Burning with in pe atienee-to- eapbrace her, he 
precipitately quitted the boat, before it was prudent, by jump- 
ine into the sea, whew the refluent tide carried him several 
poles from the boat, directly towards deep water, The_boat’s 
e:ew, knowing his perilous situation, bastened to lris relief,” but 
before he could be got near he sunk, in sight of his shrieking 
Anna, never to rise again. 


Account of Drontheim, with some Description of its Tr- 


oo § smite 
hadbilanis. 


[From Von Buch’s Travels through Norway and Lapland.) 


derstood that no traveller returns from Drontheim without 
feeling « sort of enthusiasm for the reception he there met 
with. From:this number [must certainly not be excluded; 
for who could be insensible to repeated acts of the most hearty 
bis dness, to a polircness tha: anticipates every want, that is al- 
w.tys affecting, and never oppressive? Who would not be filled 
with or deat seeing sv many worthy men anxiously labours 
ing to nake the time you spend in Drontheim a time of glad- 
ness? Tits’ wirimnth of heart, this conviviality and sympathy, 
appear to be characteristic of the inhabitants of tis town. 
They ure in f.ct by no means foreign to the character zh ihe 
whole mauon, aud are bere dis, layed as we might ex; io 
find thom gitodg men of higher refinement aud ‘Cultivation 


Burt how are we to account for the refined tone which .pre- 


[4 the south of Norway, and in Denmark, it is generally un- 


voils in the’societies of this'place, tor the graceful and: artrace 
Hive. miusuers; and the tasve, wich creatly exceed avy thing 
we wect Willyin’ Christiatia? This is more:than.we expect; and 
more than sé have a righi-toe expect; for Dronthein lies in 
fact very high nerthwards, andis separated by namerous obsta- 


cles, great distr ice, and bich and impassable mountains, trom 
the other part of the worlds The general prosperity of .ahe 
place muy have greatly coninbuted to this, aud perhaps alo 
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the for: unate. ewcumstance that almost all the gene rals and U- 
periutendents sent here from Denmark bave been distinguished 
for their worth, aud. superior polticuess. We must own, h We 
ever, that this,circumstance is not in ceneral of such univer- 
sal influence, | Probably this superiority of disposition ipay 
have-arisen fronr some accidental circumstance, the consegucn- 
ces of which still continue to operate. May Heayea graut 
that this character of the noble inhabitants of Drodtbeim re- 
main long uncorrupted! 

It is indis puiably true, that in no district of Norway is there 
such an attacliment to their cou blry, suc ch irue pathioiisb, an i 
public spirit as in Drontheim ; no where are the people ce pa- 
ble of making greater sacrifices, or more easily uniied in, the 
accomplishwent of any object beneficial tothe country. The 
causes of this howcver are noi ditticult to discover, The pa- 
uiotisim of Droutheim.is more conceutrated ia the country, and 
less diffused.. Christiania sends boards and planks to Eng!and, 
from whence it dyaws the means of living with comfort and 
even splendour, and therefore it naturally wishes the presperi 
ef England, with which its business has been always suc ccess- 
fully carmied oa, ‘Lrade has thus given an extension to tue 
coautry, aud enlarged the sphere of interest. Bergen sends 
fish to Holland, and expects garden stuffs inreturn. In Bergen 
therelore the people cannot be indifferent to whai passes in 
Holland, and ihey have no cause to wish more for the injury 
than the advantage of Holland. But in Droutheim these 
foreign relations are not so determina e: their view is alone 
fixed on the country, in which they live in security and repose; 
and every attempt to disturb that repose awakes most. power- 
fully iv them the spirit of seli-defenee, and repulsion of foreiga 
attacks by which their peace may be endangered. 

Whatever ontery way be made in Christiania against the 
plunder of the Danish navy by the English, it is the nature of 


man that every appearance which has ihe leasi tendeacy io 


seein | he English by whom they expect to be benefited shoald 


be anxiously jaid hold of. et inquiry be made at Curistiauia 
respecting the nuinber of 1 » who ia their hearts blame the 
English tor Uiis unheard « ieed, and be will find that the pre- 
, , ' .' ol ’ >’ Fass » Envelish, but 
Valin sentiincnt is, that il ; o1e by the Bnglise, Out 
their ministry. If rarm \ lappear on th coast, wis 
sent out by the hostile muuistrv; butaf aa Eagiish letter, an 


ah 
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trading town with extensive connexions, in a large monatchial 
state, 

At the last enuateration, the inhabitants of Drontheim 
amobnted to eight thousand thrce hundred and forty: souls. 
This is a considerable number for a town situatéd so far north? 
there are few towns in Denmark equal to i. These inhabitants 
are also, in general, bronght together by commerce, but notso 
much by foreigh coinmerce as the internal communication bes 
tween numerous valleys aud districts, to which this place fornsa 
central point of union. The boards which are ex ported from hence 
to Irelund are of small importance compared with what is exe 
ported from the south of Norway. The exports of cod, her« 
ring, train-oil, and hides, are more considerable, and especially, 
the copper from the mines of Roraas, | The two hundred thous 
sand cwt. aud upwards which for centuries have been pro- 
cured from horaas, not only eurich numbers of: fatmilies in 
Drontheim, but give life, population, and cultivation, to what 
would otherwise be waste and dreary mountains, keep the 
whole valley ‘between Drontheim and Roraas im perpetual acs 
tivity, and ecreate‘a brisk circulation through the very heart of 
the country. [Ef°it were not for Roraas, Drontheim would at 
Jeast lose the fourth part of its inbabitants, and a considerable 
share of iis prosperity. At present, aw immense nuinber of 
horses are kept in perpetuai employment between the two 
places. In winter the copper is brought down in long rows of 


sledges, which seturn with provisions and other necessaries. 


In summer, also, there are always horses and cars on the road, 
employed in carrying and drawing what in winter is much essier 
conveyed in sledges over the snow. 

[know not whether the quantity of fodder consumed by so 
many horses, which deprives the other catile of their proper 
share, has been the means of inducing the inhabitants to avail 
themselves of their horses in feeding their cattle. But we find 
this custom, whicli appears so very singular to natives of the 
south, only prevajent in Roraas, and a few of the vallies which 
surround Droutheim; for in the who le of the rest of Norway, 
so far as | know, nothing similerisobservable. They caretully 
collect the horse dung, and give it to their cows, who eatit 
with great eagerness, It is also frequently boiled in great 
keitles, and a littl meal mixed up with it; and then, not “only 
cows become thriving and fat upou it, but also sheep and 
geese, hens and ducks. Even horses themselves are fond of 
this mess. It is also the usual mode of fattening pigs. The 
horses eat scarce ly any thing but Norwegian herbs. Perhaps 
the other domestic animals might not be so fond of digested 
barley and hexel. At present, however, this stuff seems of 
such necessity to the Norwegian boors for the support of their 
U cattle 
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eattle in Witter, that the want of it would expose them t6 
gieat embarrassment, 

The inhabitants of Drontheim are also employed in a few 
magufactures, which in time perhaps may be of some import- 
aece. The commander of the town, M. Lysholm, hos made 
a succestial atteaspt to prepare colours out of the extraordt- 
sary richoess of the Norwegian lichens, and the collection of 
these lichens seems to give employment to a number of boors 
ia Opdalen, « It-is by ne menns an onimportant branch of 
trade, as as casily proved by the immense quantity of lichens 
whieh the English annually drew from the small harbour of 
Christiatisond. M. Lysholm also carries on a salipetre manu- 
factory, and another for converting impure sea-salt into white 
kitchen and. table salt. 

Cloth linen and carpets are manufactured in the great house 
of correction ; and the poor-house also gives out manafaciured 
linen. ‘Vhis is, however, of no great importance. 


(To be continued.) 








Bombay Merchants and Shops. 
[From Mrs. Graham's Journal of a Residence in India.] 


N Bombay there are a good many Banyans, or travelling 

merchants, who come mostly from Guzerat, and roam about 
the ceuntry wih muslins, cotton-cloth, and shawls, tosell. On 
opening one of their bales, | was surprized to find at least half 
of its contents of British manufacture, and such articles were 
much cheaper than those of equal fineness from Bengal and 
Madras. Excepting a particular kind of chiniz made at 
Poonah, and painted with gold and silver, there are no fine cote 
ton-cloths. made on this side of the peninsula; yet still it seems 
strange, that cotton carried to England, manufactured, and 
returned to this country, should undersell the fabrics of India, 
where labour is so cheap. But I believe this is owing partly 
tothe uncertainty and difficulty of carriage here, athough 
the use of machinery at home mast be the main cause. The 
shawls are brought here direct trom Cashmeer, by the native 
merchants of that country, so that we sometimes get them 
cheap and beautiful. The Banyans ought to be Hindoos, 
though [ have known Mussulmans adopt the name, with the 
profession ; their distinguishing turban is so formed as to pre- 
sent the shape of a rhinoceros’ horn in front, and it is generally 
red. 

The Borahs are an inferior set of travelling-merchants. The 
inside of a Borah’s box is like that of an English country shop, 

Vol. 58. > Q spelling 
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spelling- books, prayer-books, lavender-water; cau de luce, soap, 
tapes, scissars, knives, needles, and thread, make but. a small 
pari.of the variety it contains,. These'people are Mussulmans, 
very poor, and reputed thieves. The :profits on their trade 
mus: be very small; but the Banyans ase often rich, and most 
of thew keep a shop in the bazar, leaving one partner to attend 
"it, while ‘the eiher goes his. rounds, attended by two or tliree 
keolisy with ibeir Joads on their heads, 

ft reminds one of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, to go 

through the bezar of an evening.’ The whole fronts of the 
siops are takep down and converted into benches, on which 
the goods ave disposed, and each shop is lighted with at least 
two lamps. Herve you see grainy of every description heaped 
up in earthern jars; there, sweetmeats of all sorts and shapes, 
disposed in piles on benches, or hung in;festéons about the top 
and sides of the shop, which is eommonly lined with chintz or 
dyed cotton. Farther on, fruits and vegetahleés, are laid out to 
the best advantage; then you come to the paung, or betel leaf, 
nut, and chunam, ready for chewing, or the separate materials; 
beyond are shops for perfumes, linens, oils, toys, brass, and 
earthefn ware, al! set out in order, and the owner sitting bold 
upright in the middle of his sweatmeats,or grain, waiting for 
custom. ‘The shops of the schroffs or bankers, are numerous 
in the bazar: vou see the master sitting in the middle of his 
money table surronnded by piles of copper and silver money, 
wath seales:for- wemhing therupees and'other coins presented 
for change.’ But-it is the barber's shop thatis always most 
ctowded, being, particularly-et night, thé great resort’ fot 
gossip and news; the barbers themselves seem to enjoy a pre- 
scriptive right to be lively, witty, and good story-tellers. I 
have seen some excellent baffoons amoung them, and a slap 
given to a bald new shaven pate, in the proper’ part of a story, 
has set balf, a bazarin avoars ‘The barbers keep every body’s 
holidays,—Elindoos) Jews, Muassulmans, Armenians, Portu- 
guese, and Englist,—and reap w good harvest at each by their 
conic way of begging. 

On first-coming here, one would imagine that none of the 
people everslept at nighi; dor, besides that the coppersmiths 
and blacksmiths generally work ali night, and sleep all day, on 
account of the heat, these processions going about from sun- 
set “till sunrise, with» tom toms, (sinall drums) kettle-dfums, 
citars, vins, pipes, and » kind of Jarge brazen trumpet, which 
requires: \WO people to carry tt, making altogether the most 
horrmblesdin bever heard. These processions, with the pics 
turesene dresses. of the ‘natives, and their ceaceful attitudes, 
the torches -cartied by ebtidren, snd the little double pipe 
blown by boys. whose wildness might make them pass for satyrs, 
put oue strc nly in mind of -the ancient Bacchanals. It is 
usually 
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usually on accouut of matriages thatthese neeturnal feasts are 
held; whea they are in honour of a god they iake place in the 
day, When the deity is carried on a litter in iviuinph, with bane 
ners before and behind, and priests. cusrying flowers, aud milk 
and rice, while hardly any one joins the procession without an 
offering. All this looks very well at a distance, but when one * 
comes ne: ur, one is, shocked at the meanness and inelegance of 
the god, and at the filth and wretcheduess of bis votaries, 
With one procession, however, | was much pleased ; it took 
place a month ago in the bicaking up.of ihe monsaon, wien 
the sea became open for navigation. Lt is called the cocoa nut 
feast, and is, I believe, peculi if to this coast. About an hour 
before sunset, an immense concourse of people assembled oi 
the esplanade, where booths were erected, wiih ail. kinds of 
commodities for sale. All the rich natives, appeared in their 
carriages, and the display of pcails aad jewels were astonishing. 
At sunset, one of the chief Bramins advanced towards the sea, 
and going out w little way upon a ledge of rock, he launched 
a gilt cocoa-nut,in token that the sea was now become naviga- 
bl ; immediately thousands of cocoa-nuts were seen swimming 
in the bay; for every priest and .every master of a family was 
eager to make his offering. ‘The evening closed as usual with 
wusic, dancing, and e xhibitions of tumblers, jugglers, and tame 
snakes, The tumblers are usually from Liydrabad, the jugglers 
from Madras, aud the exbibjtions of snakes are common in 
every part of India. The agility and strength. of the tumblers, 
particularly the women, surpassed every thing l ever saw; but 


_ the sight ts rather curious than pleasant. 


The tame svakes are mostly cobra-capellas; at the sound of 
asmnall pipe, they rise on their tails, and spread their hoods, ad- 
vance, retreat, hiss, and pretend to bite, at the word of com- 
and. The keepers wish it to be believed tiat they have the 
power of charming this animal, and preventing the bad effects. 
of lis bite; but l looked into the mouths of several, andiound 
the teeth ail gone, and the gums much laceraied. ‘The method» 
sumetimes used to extract the teeth, is to throw a piece of red 
cloth to the snake, who bites it furiously; the keeper then 
takes him by the head, and bolding his jaws forcibly together 
tears opt the cloth, and with itthe teeth, The ¢obra capella ts 
irom six to twelve feet long; ,it is held in great veneration by 
who call ita high caste suake, aad do not willingly 


the natives, 


suffer it to be destroyed. There is a yearly feast and proces- 
sion in honour of the snakes, when offerings of alk, riee, and 
sugar, are made to them, aad money given to the priests, who,. 
on these occasions, build rustic temples of bambovs and reeds 
in the fields. 


o Aneca 
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Anecdotes of Mr. Horne, the Father of that iistin- 
guished Scholar, the late John Horne Tooke, Esq. 


[From Stephens’s Life of Horne Tooke.} 


HE elder Mr. Horne reared and educated a family of see 
ven children, and found means to acquire a considerable 
fortune, at the same time that he obtained a fair and honoera- 
ble character for himself. At the solicitation of his wife, who 
is said to have been an amiable and benevolent woman, be be- 
came a liberal subseriber to the Middlesex-hospital; and such 
was his reputation for wealth and imtegrity, that he was elected 
the first treasurer of that_excellent institution. 

It will perhaps create a smile, when I add, that this worthy 
tradesman was not only a military man, but an officer; for his 
son once assured me, that he was honoured with a commission 
in the Trained Bands, and that he himself recollected to have 
accompanied his father part of the way to oppose the grandson 
of James II. who had then invaded Scotland. This, perhaps, 
is the identical ‘ March to Finchley,’ ridiculed by a comic 
painter * of that day with more graphic wit than sterling pa- 
triotism. ‘The event took place in 1746, when the subject of 
this memoir was ouly nine years old. 

Nor.ought another anecdote to be omitted in this place, as 
it exhibits a noble instance of English intrepidity ; and it is 
not refining too much, perhaps, that the spirited conduct of 
the father, in this particular instance, might have made an 
early and lasting impression on the mind of the son. 

As Mr. Horne lived in Newport-street, he was of course a 

near neighbour to his Royal Highness Frederick Prince of 
Wales, father to his present majesty, who then kept his court 
at Leicester House. Some of the officers of the household 
imagiving that an outlet towards the market would be ex- 
tremely convenient to them, as well as the inferior domestics, 
orders were immediately issued for this purpose. Accordingly, 
an adjoining wall was cut through, and a door placed in the 
opening, without aay ceremony whatsoever, notwithstanding 
it was a palpable encroachment on, and violation of, the pro- 
perty of a private individual. In the midst of this operation, 
Mr. Horne appeared,and calmly remonstrated against so glar- 
ing an act of injustice, as the brick partition actually apper- 
tained to him, and the intended thoroughfare would’ jead 
through, and consequently depreciate the value of his pre- 
mises. 

It soon appeared, however, that the representations of a 
dealer in geese and turkies, although backed by law and reason, 
had but little effect on those, who acted in the name, and, in 
this instance, abused the authority of a prince, who was pro- 
* The celebrated William Hogarth. 
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bably unacquainted with the circemstances oi the tramsnc- 
tion. 

On this, he appealed from “ the insolence of otiice” to the 
justice of his country ; and, to the honour ef eur wunicipal 
Jurisprudence, the event proved citferent from what it- weuld 
have been, perhaps, in any other kingdom of Europe: fora 
tradesman of Weswoinster triumphed over the heir-apparent 


_of the English crown, and orders were soon after issued for the 


gemoval of the obnoxious door. 

Oa this the plaintiff, who was greatly attached to the house 
of Hanover, and bad been only anxious to vindicate his own 
insulted rights, addressed a most respeettul letter to the illus- 
trious defendan: ia the late action,in which, after briefly réca- 
pitulating the tacts, he stated that he had been aetwally forced 
mto the suit by the improper coaduet of Is royal inghness’s 
servants, and that, having now taught them to respect private 
property, he was only solici ous, chat no Inconvemience might 
arise to the son of his sovereigit; and therefore granted his 
leave for re-opening the dispuicd passage, 

The prince was so waet pleased with Mr. Horne’s condact 
oa this occasion, that a warrant Was immediately issued, em- 
powering him to supply his royal highuess with poultry, and be 
accordingly acted tor many years as purveyor to the house- 
hold. Itis extremely painful to add, that this did vot prove a 
profitable adventure, for, by the su iden demise of the heir-ap- 
pareut, and the disorder of his finances, in consequence of 
that meluncholy event, a considerable arrear of debt accrued, 
which, at this day, amounts, including the interest, to several 
thousand pounds. 





The Rescue of General Baron Vimzingorode from tre 
Power of the French. 


From Sir R. K. Porter’s Narrative of the Russian Campaign.7 
paign.; 


WHEN General Baron Vinzingorode, and his aide-de- 

camp Captain Narishkm, were made prisoners ! a 
Moscow, in violation of every law, civil or military, Buona- 
parte ordeved them to be brought before him. The command 
being obeyed, tie Freneh leader, swelling with rage, bat 
with au ar of triumph, addressed the Russian general, (who 
isa Hessiin by birth), Sir,” cried he, “ you are a traitor: 
I shail send you back to your country to meet the fate your 
infamy merits. You should die instantly, but that I wish your 
equutrymen, to have the satisfaction of beholding such a 
trates receive the reward of his crime.” 


The 
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The baron replied with firmness, “ Sir, L am no traitor; 
and as a soldier, | never fear vor shrink from death, let it come 
in Whatever form it may.” 

“« You, Sir,” suid Napoleon, speaking to Captain Narish- 
kin, “* are of a brave fumily ; [ know the name. well; and 
{ Jament to see you have beea taken with such a scoundrel.as 


thut.” 
Seon after this.conference, in which the true manners of the 


sans culottes exhibited themselves under the imperial purple, - 


the illustrious prisoners were put together into a caleehe, and 
jorwarded, under an escort of gens d’armes, towards Grodno; 
from that place they were to.proceed to Warsaw, and 
thence the baron was to be dispatched to Hesse. The fat of 
his enemy was to accompany him ; and his death would have 
added another to the jist of innocent victims who had been 
treacherously taken and iniguttously butchered: by the com- 
mands of the French despot. 

The escort had reached the government of Minzk, when, at 
the skirt of a wood, one of the wheels of the carriage 
which contained the prisoners gave way. The general aud his 
companion. were asleep at the time, but the noise awoke 
Captain Narishkin, whe, while looking out at the people re- 
medying the »ecident, observed the points of pikes amid the 
trees. He instantly aroused the general, and communi- 
cated what he had seen. His. observation and consequent 
hopes were true, for immediately some Cossacks presented 
themselves, and moved forward unobserved by the gens 
d'aimes. 

Viozingorode put himself forward in the carriage, and placed 
himself so that the heroes of the Don saw his imperial 
star. A-glance was sufficient : they charged the escort : a few 
minutes decided the contest; the French took refuge in the 
woods; and the Russian general and his aide-de-camp were in 
perfect safety in the hands of Colonel Tchernicheff and his 
brave little band. 


Curious Fact, illustrative. of the Vorce of early Dn- 
pressions. 


[From M. Volney’s Lectures on History, delivered in the Normal 
Schools in France.]} 


T is incambent on the enlightened instructors of the French 
nation to weigh maturely the consequences of the transac- 
tions that have lately taken place in ourcountry. If the present 
generation, 
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generation, which has been brought up in a state of genile- 
ness and humanity, and which tm its early days had no 
object of attention, except the asual play:hings of tnfancy; if 
this generation, with impressions so favourable, has suddenty 
plunged into ‘the most ferocious sanguinury excesses, what 
liave we toexpect fromthe younger branches, that have been 
nurtored in rapine’and carnage, ‘and have viewed, as matters 
of amusement, the horrors that have lately past before ott 
eyes? Werenot a period happily put to these atrocitiés, we 
might expect a revival of the strange effects of the phirenzy 
and madness which the doctrine of Odin formerly’ produced 
in Europe, and of which, im the tenth century, the Danish 
school of the governor of Jomsbourg presented an instance; 
that deserves to be reported. I produce it from one of the 
best works ‘of the present century, the History of Denmark, 
written by Professor Mallet. After having mentioned in his 
introduction to the!fourth book, the passion that the Scandina- 
Vians, as well as every other Celtic nation felt for war, after ex+ 
plaining the causes of it in their laws, education, and religion, 
he relates the following fact. 

History informs us, that Harald, king of Denmark, who 
lived in the middle of the tenth century, bad founded, on 
the coast of Pomerania, a city called Julin, or Jomsbourg, and 
had sent thither a colony of young Danes, whom he placed 
under the care of a person called Palnatocko, whom he ap- 
pointed governor of the settlement. ‘This new Lycurgus formed’ 
the colony into a second Sparta; the uim of every custom and’ 
institution was to form soldiers, and it was strictly forbidden to 
pronounce the word, fear, in their conversation, even should 
the most imminent danger threaten theirexisteuce. A citizen 
of Julin was taught never to yield to numbers, however 
great, but to fight with intrepidity, and without. thinking of 
flight, with superior multitudes, nor should the idea of instant 
death be any excuse or plea for abandoning his post before the 
enemy. 

It appears, from the result, that this legislator accom- 
plished his object, and succeeded in extinguishing, in the 
breasts of his followers, every vestige of that deep and natural 
sentiment that makes us shudder at our own destruction : 
nothing can be a more decisive proof of his success, than a fict 
intheir history, which from its singularity deserves to be 
published to the world. Some of then having made an irrap- 
tion into the territorics of a powerful Norwegian prince, who 
was named Haquin, were overpowered after an obstinate 


resistance ; he most distinguished were made prisoners, and the 
conquerors condemned them todeath,according to the custom 
ofthese times. ‘his intelligence, instead of dismaying them, 
was considered us a matter of triamph and exuliation: the 


4) first 
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first Who was called on to suffer, said, withont any change 
of countenance, or the least symptom of fear: “ Why should 
Ll. not meet with the same fate as my father ?-he died, and I 
shali do ihe same.” 

A warrior, called Torchill, who cut their heads off, asked 
the second what he thought of death, and the latter replied, 
that he was too mindful of the laws of Jalin to utter any word 
that should testify fear. To a sundar question, the third replied, 
that he was happy to die io so glorious & manner, and that he 
preferred death toa life of infamy, such as Torehill’s was 
The fourth made a reply more circumstantial aod singular ; 
* |sufier death, said he, with cheerfulness and resolution, 
and the present moment is a joy!ul one forme; | only requese 
yor (added he, addressing himself to -Toremil) to-cut off my 
head jin the quickest manner passjule, for it is a question that 
we have often discussed togetier at Julin, whether one has any 
feeling ot sentiment after the head is cut off: in order to 
make the discovery, [shall hold this*knite in my hand, and 
if,, after decapitation, 1 move it toward you, it will be a siga 
that I have not lost every sense of feeling ; if Lilet it full, that 
will be o proof of; the coutrary’: make haste then, and de- 
cide the question.” ‘Torchill, adds the historian, quickly pers 
formed the operation, end the knife fell to the ground. The 
fifth displayed the same tranqmiliity, and died, insulting his 
enemies. The sixth, requested Torctull to strike at his faces 
© I shall bold myseif immoveable,” said he, * and you may 
observe, if | even. wink; we have been accostoined at Julin not 
to make the slightest motion expressive of, alarm, when we 
meet the stroke of death, and we lave ofien practised ourselveg 
in that manner.” He died, keeping his promise, imtle presence 
of all the spectators. The seventh, according to the histo- 
rian, was a youth of great beauty, in the flower of bis age ; 
his long fair hair resembled silk, and floated in curls on his 
shoulders. Torciill asked him, if he dreaded death, and he 
replied; “ I willingly submit to death, since I have fulfilled 
the grand duty of lite, and have seen cvery one perish for whom 
1. would wish to live; the only request I make, is that no 
slave may be perinitted to touch my hair, aud that my blood 
shali stain it, when [ fall beneath your hands.” 


ee —_- -- -+---_—-—_—— -—~e : 
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Ci veltres wiflicted on the tl aldenses. 
[From Mr. J ’s llistory of that Sect.] 
T was now October, (686; the ground was covered with 


snow and ice; the [prisoners] yictiins of cruelty were al- 
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most universally em ciate d through poverty and disease, aud 
altogether unfit for the projected journey. The proclamation 
was nade at the castle of Mondovi, for example, and at five 
o'clock the same evening they were to begiu a march of foar 
or five leagues! before the morning more than a hundred and 
fifty of them sunk under the burden of their maladies and fa- 
tigaes, and died. ‘The same th ing happencd to the prisoners 
at ‘= sau. A company of them halied one sight at the f. 

f Mount Cenis: when they were about to march the oa 
morning, they pointed the officer who conducied them, to a 
terrible tempest upon the top of the mountain, beseechiag 
lin to allow them to stay ‘till it had passed away, The :nhu- 
maj aflicer, deaf to the voice of pity, insisted on their march. 
ing; the consequence of which was, that eighty-six of their 
number died, and were buried in that horrible tempest 
of snow. Some merchants that afterwards crossed ihe 
motintaias saw the bodies of these misersble people extended 
on the suow, ihe mothers clasping their children in thee 
arms ! 

Sach assurvived re:ched Geneva about the end of Decem- 
ber, but in such an exhausied state that they died upon their 
arrival, “© fir a line the end of their life in the beginning of 
their liberty.” Of about ten thousaad that were imprisoned 
in Piedmont, not more than a fourth part survived ; but these 
were received by the citizens of Geneva, and also in Swis- 
serland, with more kindness than they had experienced of 
cruelty from the Picdmontese. When they heard of their ap- 
proach, the inhabitants went out to meet them, every one, 
striving who should bring the most to his house, and ex- 
celin acts of hospitality and kindness. 1 hey received them 
as Christian brethren, who brought pe ace ain i blessiags into 
their fawilies. They clothed the naked, and fed the 
hungry, succoured the afflicted, and while they y opene! to them 
their country, they also exercised towards then bowels of 
compassion in the most free and generous manner. Tae 
elector of Brandeaburgh hearing of their arrival in Swisser- 
land, desired the Cantons to send a part of them into his 
dominions, where he promised to provide for them, aud the 

aited Provinces made a very tiberal collection of money, 
Which, from time to time was seut them, and distributed ac- 
cording to their necessities. 

Thus were the vailies of Piedmont dispeopled of i's ancient 
inhabitants,and the lamp of heaveuly light, which, during a 
long succession of ages, had here shined in res; lendcat lusue, 


Was at leugih removed, 
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Answer, by S: Ducky y Poole, to R. Gidley’s. Rebus, inserted August 30. 
i) Ray ot irk you mean J think is MAL D, 
And she I hope is w orthy laud. 
The like answer has been sent by J. Newland, of Blackauton aca demy: 


anoaaes —— | 
| 





Answer, by J. Tucker, of Cornworthy School, to R. Trist’s Rebus, inserted the 
13th of September. 


HE BIRD’s NEST, Sir, is so complete! 


What is more curious, or more neat? 


{<7 We have received the like answer from T. B. and G. M. B. of Sher. 
boree; S. Duck, ot Povle; J. Newland, of Biackautun aca lemy ; - Postie- 


thwaites of the royal marines, at Stonehouse; F. L. Ve sey sot R ackenford 
G. K. of Plymouth Dock; 8. Andrew, St. Austell: P. Gove, of E eter : 





R. R. Iireau, of Falni ut h; lLhomas Sherwill, of P lympt n3 H.C rocker, i 
ot Cockeli; J. W.of Charmouth; G. Eyres, of Oke iurd Fitzpaine; J. Das 
vey, 0 Broadwinser; and J. Channon, of Ouery. | 
Answer, by P. Gove, f Exeter, to ¥. Postlethwaite’s Rebus, inserted the 1yb 
o Septembe r. 
WHEN N dire distress ‘invades the mind, | 
sorrow wounds the heart, 
‘Theo baimy FRIENDSHI? lends its aid, ; 
Dispels the gloom, and joy imparts, i 
*}* Similar answers have been received from J. Cooper, and «S$. Duck, of 
Poole; T. B. and G. M. Butt, of Sherborne; R.R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
J. Newland, of Biackauton academy; B. Andrew, of Scr. Austell; J. Luce 
ker, of Cornworthyschool , J. W. of Charmouth ; f. Davy, of Broadwin- 
sor; G. Byres, of Okeford Fitzpaine; H.- Crocker, Cockell; J. Channon, 
of Ottery; R. Trist,of Ashburton; G, R. of Plymouth Dock; F. L. Vey- 
sey, of Rackenfurd; P--——h-——k, of Camborne; and'‘I. Sherwill, of 
Plympton. 
REBUS, dy R. R. Broad, of Falmouth, 
P* He C of yourself you first will shew, 
» which three-fourths select ; 
And nextan animal you'll view, 
Which ott the cats detect; 
Theu for my third and iast declare 
‘Dhree-quarters of a fruitful tree: 
My whoie, transpos’d, will make appear 
AV tree that is well known to me. 
sarcanenstlntsliphiia —_—s ey tLe Cee 
REBUS, by W. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton. 
, 
FEUITE spoghtly borse my fist restrains 
I Wher: discord and contusion reigns, 
And eliitering swords, aud shields, and spears, 
And various tlacs the ¢nsign rears; 
I cond ts a womuan’s name, ; 
In holy writ jy Vil find the same; ' 
Vi oth ly sctue she was blest, 
1 Ana ip kindled in her breast : 
Acd when these parts inverted are 


e you will declare. 
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THE YEARS TO COME, 


; Y transient hour, my little day, 

J Is speeding fast, how fast! away; 

Already hath my summer sun 

Halt its race of brightness run. 

Ah me! I hear the wintry blast, 

My * life of life” will soon be past; 

The flush of youth will all be o’er, 

The throb of joy will throb no more. 
\nd fancy, mistress of my lyre, 

Will cease to lend her sacred fire. 

My trembling heart—prepare, prepare 
Pur skies of gloom, and thoughts of care 

Sorrows and wants will make thee weep, 
And fears of age will o’er thee creep. 

Health that smil’d in blooming pride, 

Will cease to warm thy sluggish tide. 

The shaft of pain, the point of woc, 

Will bid the current cease to flow. 

And who, alas! shall thea be nigh, 

To soothe me with affection’s sigh? 

To press my feeble hand in their’s, 

‘To plead for me in silent prayers, 

And cheer me with those hopes that shea 

Rapture o’er a dy ing bed. 

Days of the future cease to roll 

Upon my wild, affrighted soul; 

Il ysterious fate, I wil] not look 


Wiuhin thy dark, eventful book ; 
Enough for me to feel and know, 
*Lhat love and hope must shortly go; 
That joy will vanish, fancy tly 

\ } i 2 } ’ 4 

‘And Ceath Gissoive the sest tie. 


E’en now, while moans my pensive rhyme, 
[ list the warning voice of time 5 

\nd Oh! this sigh, this start of fear! 

Tells me the night will soon be here. 


AN EVENING PIECE. 

THOU radiant star! that twinkling bright, 
Gleain’st lovely thro’ the silent night, 

And sottly o’er the woodland sceac 
Sheddest thy pensive ray serene. 
l'rom busy crowds, and noisy strife, 
From.all the revelry of life; 
With truant step I gladly flee, 
And shun the world to gaze on thee, 
"To catch the evening’s gentle gale 
‘That flutters down the bloomy vale; 
And to my troubled, anxious breast, 


Wiiich sighs for solitude and rest, 
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To woo that long forgotten peace 
That bids sach stormy passion cease, 
What holy calmness breathes around, 
W hat awiul slumbers wrap the ground! 
Thed y! ng gale that scarcely blows 


Has lull’d creation to repose; 
And ev’ry mead, and ev’ry hill, 
And ev’ry grove is hush’d and still. 
a How well it were if sorrow now 
Could snatch the cy press from her brow, 
And ’mid these tranquil walks forget, 
The bitter pangs of fond regret! 
But ah! ye solemn , tranquil shades, 
Ye frowning woods, and noiseless glades, 
Your kindred glooms, with mystic power, 
Attune me to the pensive hour, 
And, seeming mourntul, they impart 
Congenial sadness to my heart; 
Awak’ning many a tender wor, 
That wrings my bosom as I go. 
And yet how sweet, in lonesome dell, 
Where melancholy loves tu dwell, 
Thus from the busy ~world to stray, 
And musing o’er the dying day, 
To drop, unseen, the sacred tear 
That mem’ry pays to friendship dear; 
O’er other times again to tread, 
And think of hours for ever tle sd! 
Or gazing up, with streaming eye, 
To yon brighe vault of azure sky, 
Where, smiling, mercy, seems above, 
And cloudiess joy, and peace, and love; 
To feel the rebel sparks subside, 
Of human folly, human pride. 
And thus while Heav’n resumes controul, 
And dawning grace expands the soul, 
To sleep to every worldly care, 
And melt to penitence and pray’r! 











NNET TO CHILDHOOD. 


H happy, thoughtless age! too soon thou’rt o’er ; 
Lhy gay, delusive joys tog quickly fade | 
Buried beneath oblivion’s gloomy shade, 

Thy simple pastimes shall delight no more. 

Fair looks the prospect in life’s jocund morn, 
But cank’ring cares the peaceful mind infest ; 
Or keen retiections, rankling in the breast, 

The native beauties of the scene deturm. 

But as the mind, expanding by degrees, 

Its powers untolds, and new ideas rise; 

The harmless sports of chiidh vod cease to please, 
Lnd all its artless guiety soon flies; 

Yet busy fancy still resretung sees 

Morn’s treach’rous smiles bencath meridian skics. 





EPITAPH 


ENEATH this stone, a lump of clay,! 
Lies Arabella Young, 
W ho on the twenty-fourth of May 
Kegan to hoid her tongue. 
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